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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. health, for three or four weeks past, as is 


common for me to feel; but while I was sit- 
ting at tea this evening, at William Walton’s, 
Subscriptions, payments and business communications, received by} ] was taken with a small cough, while I was 
JOHN S. STOKES, supping ; but I kept it down until I had done; 

at NO. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP sTarRs, |then it increased and I arose from the table. 
PHILADELPHIA. I bad a copious discharge of blood, both 

Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to through my mouth and nose, which lasted 
JOSEPH WALTON, for some time; then it abated. 
Moorestown, Buriineton Co., N.J. brought, who opened a vein in each arm, and 

ae took about twenty ounces of blood therefrom ; 

which together with what I had lost by the 
bursting of the blood vessel, bath weakened 
me much, so that I have kept house both 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 


William Williams. 


(Concluded from page 258.) 
In the year 1817, William Williams again | still spit some blood. But my mind is calm 
left home, with drawings to an extensive ser- and still: when I look towards home, I think 
vice, including most of the settlements of of my dear wife and children, and for their 
Friends on this continent. In the course of sakes, I should be glad to be spared a little 
this visit, he bad a very large meeting at longer, yet I hope I feel resigned. I am well 
Cane Creek, North Carolina, the place of his attended, five physicians came to see me to- 
nativity, “ which,” he says, “appeared to be day, and all united in its being highly neces- 
as a parting opportunity with many of my |sary for me to be still a few days, in which I 
dear friends and relations, and old neighbors. | acquiesce, being well attended by this kind 
And the Lord was with us in this our parting family, and in a special manner, by their dear 
opportunity, who opened my mouth in a large daugbter Mary.” 
manner, and it was a tender and watering) After a few days of quiet rest, he so far re- 
time, under a sense of which we parted. Oh! covered as to be able to attend meetings once 
there might be much said of this day’s work, | more; and feeling relieved from much further 
for indeed there was the shout of a king to be service at the time, soon returned to bis home. 
beard in the camp, to the rejoicing of the| Among the later entries in William Wil- 
tabernacles of Jacob, and to the consoling of liams’ Journal is the following: 
many precious minds; but I feel easy to give} “Here I feel willing to note down a circum- 
a short account of the work that I have to stance that took place when I was last at 
do, and to give God the praise, for all is his, Duck-creek Meeting, in the State of Dela- 
and all cometh from Him; blessed be his name} ware, which was held on First-day, and was 
forever and ever.” very large. After I had sat a while in solemn 
When in New Jersey, “Had a meeting silence, the life of truth arose in my heart, 
at Lower Great Egg Harbor; and after meet-|and with it the subject of war opened in my 
ing, rode twenty-seven miles, to David Maps’.!mind, at which all that was within me bowed 








| 


He and his wife are both colored people, and| before Him, who is the God of peace; and| 


are possessed of good talents, and he is a man feeling my insufficiency to undertake so im- 
of considerable property, and much business.’ portant a subject, I, through weakness, did 
They are both members of our Society, and plead with my Master to excuse me from the 
are useful in their places; and my mind felt task, and that He would be pleased to lead 
as much comforted under their roof, as in'me in a more easy path, fearing the cause 
any house, since I had left home; so that might suffer by my inability to do it justice. 
while I was with them, I was brought to| But the Lord showed me that that was what 
think of the power of truth. It not only|He had for me to do in that meeting; so I 


A doctor was. 


State were present, and thou begged to be 
excused, but Master held thee to it, and when 
thou didst put thy trust in Him, be carried 
thee through witbout a jar ora flaw. Now 
I think this is enough to give encouragement 
always to trust Master. This much I thought 
I had for thee. Always trust Master. Fare- 
well.’ So be left me. I knew that this man, 
must bave been favored with the spirit of 
revelation, for there was nothing seen or 
heard with the outward eye or ear that could 
have given him this knowledge, for I sat very 
still while my mind was under the exercise ; 
and when | stood up, I said nothing concern- 


yesterday and to-day; and the case is doubt-'ing it, but went on into the subject.” 
ful whether I shall gain strength soon, for [| 


His last journey was to part of the meet- 
ings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in 1823. 
| His health soon after further declined. Dur- 
ing the remainder of his time he was mostly 
confined to bis chamber and bed, and quietly 
ended his days in the Eighth month of 1824. 
|The concluding entries of bis Journal are as 
follows :— 

“After my return home, I enjoyed great 
‘inward peace of mind, and often felt that my 
itravels and vocal labors were drawing toa 
close ; that my day’s work bad been done in 
the day time, and tbat if the night is ap- 
|\proaching | feel resigned. 

In a few weeks after my return home, I 
was taken apparently with a great cold, and 
very hard cough, which soon confined me to 
my chamber, and pretty much to my bed. 
Atter being long confined; my mind became 
impressed to write as follows: 

It is well known to many on this continent, 
ithat I have lived an active life, in which I 
have not believed, nor followed cunningly de- 
vised fables, neither the rudiments of men, 
nor human reason alone; but have believed 
in the doctrines of the glorious gospel of our 
blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, as 
they stand recorded in the Scriptures of Truth: 
and not only because they stand there, but be- 
cause the Spirit of God bore witness with my 
ispirit, that these things were true. 

This doctrine I have believed from a child, 
and when I became obedient to the manifes- 
tations of Divine grace in my own breast, 
given to me, (and not to me alone, but to all 





changes and alters a person’s conduct, but as 
it were, in appearance, is able to change the| 
Ethiopian’s skin, so that black and white, as 
to the thoughts of color, appear as one in the 
truth.” 

This journey was shortened by an incident 
which is thus described :— 

“ First-day, the 7th of Sixth month, 1818.— 
Were at Abington Meeting; which was large, 
and I had very extensive service therein, in 
encouraging the faithful, warning the care-| 
less, reproving the dissipated, and persuading 


resigned myself into his hands, and became/men,) to profit withal, I was called upon to 
calm; then stood up, and spoke on the sub-|publish the same to mankind, which call I 
ject for nearly two hours, to the relief, com-|obeyed, conferring not with flesh and blood, 
fort, and satisfaction of my mind, and the|but trusting in his divine promise, ‘that He 
meeting concluded. I then returned to my/would be with bis followers to the end of the 
lodgings, and was sitting at the door on a seat|world.’ This promise I have found fulfilled ; 
fronting the street, where many were passing|so that through his divine aid, I have been 
along from meeting; and amongst the rest, ajenabled to go forth amongst all classes, and 


|plain, good-looking black man, who when he/}to publish this, bis gospel, in large and mixed 


came near, stopped as if he had a mind to|assemblies, where there were various states: 
come in. The friend of the house asked him|the power accompanying the word; so that 
if he would come in. He said be did not stop|/the mouths of the gainsayers were stopped, 


the youth; in which I felt great peace, and|to come in; then he stepped to me, and said,|and the minds of the unbelievers shaken. In 





that afternoon rode to William Walton’s near 
Byberry, in order to be at meeting there on 
Second-day. But how short-sighted is poor 
mortal man! 


‘I stopped to speak a word to thee, which is|these close exercises no one dared openly op- 
this: The Master required a great work of! pose me, but the unbelievers often talked be- 
thee to-day, and thou shrunk from it, for a|bind my back, calling me a liar, and a fool, 


I think I had felt as well in|while, thinking that the great men of our!and saying that I would alter my mind before 


- 


write re? 
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I died. Now, as I have been confined fifteen |larger fishes of various kinds, and sea-turtles. |and died there, faithful to her charge to the 
months to my chamber and bed, whercin I|The largest of these had a shell 44 inches by /last. 
have had full opportunity to consider, and re-|32, and the animal weighed 400 pounds. The orang-utan is an arboreal ape. Its 














consider these things, and feeling that my 


close is drawing near, for the comfort of my |obtained on Ceylon was a manis or pengolin, | 


One of the most curious of the land animals| home is among the marshy forests that border 


the rivers of Borneo, where it swings itself 





well-wishers everywhere, and for the stopping | which was brought to himalive. It was just/ along from tree to tree. On the ground its mo. 
of the mouths of gainsayers, I give this forth |3 feet long, including the tail, which was 17) tions are more awkward. In passing through 
as my last testimony to the glorious gospel,jinches. This tail was broad, slightly hol-|the woods it inhabits, its nests were often 
that my faith hath in my silent meditation, lowed underneath, and rounded on the top. | seen, mere clusters of sticks placed in the forks 
become more and more strengthened in God,|/From the tip of his nose to the tip of his tail,}and on the branches of the tall trees. The 
in his Son, Jesus Christ, and in his glorious|he was covered with broad, flattened, shield-| largest orang our traveller met with was 4 feet 
gospel. I have become deeply exercised from |shaped plates of clear gray horn. These plates 53 inches high—which is less than that of g 
day to day, on account of the disobedient and|were arranged in rows with great regularity | man; but the head and body were larger, and 
unbelieving, seeing the awful situation that/and overlapped as perfectly as the slates of a the length of the arms much greater. Itg 
they are in, and will unavoidably centre in, if}good roof. When molested, he immediately | weight, he estimated at 185 Ibs. 

they do not return, repent, and live. ‘Verily, tucked his head between his fore legs, brought| Several baby orangs were obtained alive, 
there is a reward for the righteous, verily, there\his tail under his body and up over his head, | There Was as much difference in the disposi- 
is a God that judgeth !’ and beld it there, forming of himself a flat-| tion of these, as there is in human babies, 

Now, to the glory, honor, and dignity of|tened ball completely covered with scales. In Some were very savage, biting whenever o 
that God, in whom I have believed, be it as-|such plate armor he could defy the teeth of portunity permitted. One, however, seemed 
cribed that I feel no condemnation, but that|the jackal or leopard. As he had no teeth, very amiable and became quite a pet. “Be. 
my soul is enabled to say, ‘oh death, where is|and the claws were adapted only for digging, cause of his bald and shiny bead, bis solemn, 
thy sting! oh grave! where is thy victory !’|he would have fared badly in the jungle, but, wrinkled and melancholy visage, bis air of pro. 
and this, not in the dark, but under the influ-|for bis coat of mail. found gravity and wisdom, we got to calling 
ence of the inshining light of the glorious W. a Hornaday undertook to uncoil the bim the Old Man. Next to eating bananas 
gospel, wherein I may say, that I feel many janimal, but finding he could not accomplish bis greatest delight was in sitting lazily in 
who have seen and heard me, very near to|the task, called his two attendants to assist. my lap while I sat reading, writing or even 
my best life; hoping that we shall ere long, While he held to the body, the other two eating, sprawling out bis legs and arms, catch. 
meet in the mansion of eternal peace.” braced themselves against him, and pulled on ing hold of my book, or my pen-holder, or 
the tail with all their strength, to uncoil it, pulling at the table cloth. On one occasion, 
nn. c.g jOUt utterly failed. ‘when I sat eating, be leisurely climbed up the 
: a The manis feeds on ants, whose nests it back of my chair, squatted on the topmost 

Two Years in the Jungle. tears open with its strong claws. After ex- round, leaned lazily forward against me, and 
(Concluded from page 259.) |posing the interior, it would thrust its slender rested his chin comfortably on my shoulder, 

From Madras our author sailed to Ceylon. | gelatinous tongue for six inches or more into And there he sat all through the meal, wateh- 
Here the most of his collections were of the|the passage ways, one after another, and ing the performance with the air of a con 
inhabitants of the sea. idraw it out thickly covered with ants. | noiseur. 

“One morning,” he says, about sunrise [| From Colombo, the Ceylon collection was’ “For a long time he would eat nothing but 
dressed for rough work, and started for a reef shipped home, including numerous species of bananas and sugar cane, and I was at my wit’s 
of rocks along the shore [at Colombo]. On'mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes, shells, corals, end to find a way to teach him to eat boiled 
the sheltered sides of the rocks we visited, or &c.,—in all about 2500 specimens, besides a rice. One day, however, as he was sitting in 
down in the hollow crevices between the huge large quantity of miscellaneous articles such’ my lap while at dinner, I noticed that bis 
boulders which were piled along the shore, |as elephant skulls, minerals, woods, &c. eyes followed the journeys of my spoon with 
we found scores of black-spined echini stick-| Singapore was the next centre of opera- great interest ; and it occurred to me that bu. 
ing tightly to the rocks by means of the con- tions. From this point excursions were made man beings always want what they cannot 
verging spines on their under surface. To|to points on the Peninsula of Malacca, especi- have. I began to pass each spoonful of rice 
get them off it was necessary to work the/ally to Selangore. Crocodiles, turtles and close to his mouth on its way to mine. He 
point of a screw-driver under, and pry at them |fishes, and several species of mammals were soon began to open his mouth every time he 
patiently until the spines were loosened from |added to the collection; and a few snakes, saw the spoon coming, only to be disappointed 
the rock, and the fragile animals came off|though these were not nearly so often seen as by seeing it travel on to his next neighbor. 
without being damaged. |had been expected. On his return to Singa- From being merely willing to try the rice, he 

“In our search for echini we came upon pore from Borneo, he purchased large quan- became very anxious when he saw it was de- 
some very curious little jumping fishes (Sal- tities of shells and corals ; of the latter several nied him; and a little more tantalizing set 
arius alticus) which were hopping about over| hundred specimens belonging to 26 species. jhim to struggling violently for the food be 
the rocks, apparently as lively and comfort-| The great island of Borneo, the second in had previously despised. When it was finally 
able out of the water as in. Every time a|size in the world, is the home of the orang-' given him, he ate it with the greatest satisfac 
roller came in they received a good wetting,|utan, to procure specimens of which was a tion, and thereafter, with the addition of milk 
but when it receded they were always found |principal motive for extending the journey to it became his daily food. 
clinging to the sides of the rocks, quite high|that country. It furnishes also other objects} “ He also learned to eat with relish all kinds 
and dry. It was a strange sight to see the|of natural history which are scarcely to be of cooked meat, vegetables, canned fruit and 
little creatures go jumping up the sides of the |found in any other part of the globe. | bread, and to drink tea, coffee, milk and choco- 
smooth and slippery rocks, sometimes so steep} The crocodiles of Borneo are so destructive late, in all respects evincing the tastes of & 
as to be almost perpendicular.” to human life, that in the English province of, human being—except that he would not touch 

“In a short time nearly a dozen natives|Sarawak the Government offers a reward for beer, wine nor spirits.” 
were at work collecting for me, and I had my |every one that is killed. In the year 1878,) “The Old Man soon grew fat and mit- 
hands full in caring for what they captured |266 were brought to Kuching for the bounty.|chievous. Many an absurd childish game we 
and brought in.” The largest of these was 13 feet, 10 inches in| played upon the floor. One of bis favorite 

At Jaffna, on the northern coast of Ceylon,| length, but the majority were from 7 to 9 feet.| tricks was to seize my hand suddenly, draw 
he hired a small boat, two boatmen and a|One of their nests was found in a piece ofjit to his mouth, and make a feint of giving it 
diver, and made an excursion for coral. They|marshy ground, It was a mound of dead{a terrible bite. But he always knew that he 
came upon an extensive grove of coral, where|grass, grass-roots and earth, about 9 feet in|must bite gently. He takes great delight in 
the beautiful clusters grew thickly all over|diameter and three feet high. The ground|teasing me in various ways. He pulls my 
the clean white sea-bottom, in water only|around the nest was covered with water at/hair, butts me with his head, sits on my 
about five feet deep and clear as crystal.|/high tide, the mound was thrown up to afford| stomach, climbs all over me, and wrestles with 
They loaded their boats with living madre-|the eggs a resting place above high water|my bare feet, all in the drollest and most 
pores of three species. mark. It was watched over by the mother| comical way.” 

The fish-market was constantly visited, and|crocodile, and even after she had been mor-| When the table was set for a meal, be 
yielded large supplies of crabs, cuttlefish,|tally wounded, she crawled back to the spot, learned to watch the process with great in- 
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terest. If his master sat down and began to/minister of Peru Monthly Meeting, and re-|—a sight which is ever pleasing to the be- 


eat without feeding him, he would whine in/sided on Grand Isle in Lake Champlain, 
sn aggrieved tone. If he still refused to serve|where there was a Friends’ Meeting. The 
him, his whine would rise to a child-like|writer was not particularly acquainted with 
gream, and he would throw himself flat upon|her, only from casually meeting and a num- 
the floor, kicking and shrieking like a spoiled |ber of times hearing her in testimony. So far 
child. W. T. Hornaday says, “This was the|as recollected, hers was a tribulated and tried 
most human action I ever saw in ape or|path. She travelled some in truth’s service, 
monkey.” and was enabled to bring forth out of the 
Fearing to expose his interesting pet to a/Lord’s treasury, “things both new and old,” 
winter voyage across the Indian ocean, when|and was in good esteem amongst her fellow- 
the time came for his return to America, W.|laborers in the fields “ that were already white 
T, Hornaday sent it as a present to a friend|unto harvest.” 1 
in Southern India, to whom he was under ; 
For “‘ The Friend.” 


, obligations. J. W. s 
—s Sea-side Rambles—No. 2. 


: For “The Petend.” I was much interested in the observations 
David Harkness. made during my walk along the ocean beach, 

In Peru Monthly Meeting, N. Y., a branch |” the 13th of last Twelfth month, and in the 
of Ferrisburg Quarterly Meeting, David Hark-|!9Vestigations to which they led ; as described 
ness, an approved minister, occupied a posi-|'” the article on page 261, of “ The Friend. 
tion similar to that of Clarke Stevens in| be interest was heightened by the fact that 
Starksboro Monthly Meeting, with some I had solittle previous acquaintance, or rather 
marked exceptions. He was more frequent, |intimate knowledge, of the inhabitants of the 
more fluent, and more lengthy in his commu-| Shores of the sea, that this little glimpse into 
nications. Tall in person, his strong, clear, the wonders of a new department of nature 
ringing and rather melodious voice, arrested possessed much of the charm which a travel- 
the attention, if it did not always carry con-|!et finds in exploring a part of the earth be- 
viction to his hearers. He performed several fore unvisited. The desire was awakened to| 
religious visits within the limits of his own Spend a few hours in a more careful survey of 
Yearly Meeting, visited Upper Canada once the treasures of the beach; and so, on the} 
in the love of the gospel, and performed a re-| Morning of the 16th of Second month, along) 
ligious visit within the limits of New England 
Yearly Meeting. 

If he was sometimes the subject of criticism 
by his best friends, it was that after having 
been acceptably engaged in the exercise of 
the ministry, he did not seem always to know 
just when his bearers would be willing to 
cease to be listeners. 

The writer may here be indulged in offer- 
inga sentiment for general application. There 
is no single error into which the gifted min-| 
isters of our religious Society are more liable} 
to fall, than that of making needless repeti-| 
tions and undue extensions near or at the 
close of their gospel services, and beyond the 
pure witness for the truth in the hearts of, 
their hearers. Through a lengthened life, 
and from a wide circle of observation, he has| 
had often sorrowfully to witness weighty and | 
sound gospel messages, very much marred on 


train for Atlantic City, N. J. From the rail- 
i\road depot at that place, a small train runs 


will stop at any point where a passenger 





We left the train a few miles below the city, 
among the sand dunes, thinly covered with 


their sides the curious curved ripple marks 
made by the action of the winds, closely re- 
sembling in appearance those often seen on 


,These ripples, though often several feet in 
length, were quite narrow, sometimes only 
an inch or two (or even less) in width; and 
the crest of the ripples was frequently darker 
in color than the general white hue of the 
sand. This black sand was no doubt a dif- 
the wheel, sometimes their authority and use- |ferent material from the comminuted quartz 
fulness nearly or quite destroyed, by pro-| Which forms the great mass of the sand of our 
tracted exhortations. A lively, living gospel Jersey coast ; and its difference in weight may 
ministry, by direction and in the authority explain the fact of its being separated from 
of truth, ending as it began with weight and the whiter and probably lighter sand by the 
solemnity, and after that silence, is always ®¢tion of the wind, as we saw in the ripples. 
safest and best. | But the wonders of the beach were too 

About the year 1843, David removed with tempting to allow us to linger long among 
his family to Michigan, and settled witbin the sand hillocks which bordered it, and we 
the limits of Adrian Quarterly Meeting. He 8000 made our way to the water's edge. A 
continued to exercise his gift in their meet. Pretty strong breeze was blowing from the 
ings at home. 
vanced age, in 1863, dying as he had lived in 
the faith once delivered to the saints, and 
maintained by our predecessors in the truth. 
One of David’s sons has long been a minister. 
It is a sorrowful reflection that so many of 
the children of those sons of the morning 
have drifted away from the ancient land- 
marks: from that silent, spiritual, living wor- 
ship in the secret place of the tabernacle or 


tice how the sand was blown before it, like 
streaks of fog or mist, a foot or two in height. 
Near the foot of the billocks were thousands 
of empty clam-shells, washed there in some 


in the sun and rain. 
time of low tide; and from this layer of shells, 
a wide, gently-inclining slope of sand reached 
to the water, becoming more and more damp 
. : as it approached the source of its moisture, 
er jand furnishing a delightfully smooth and solid 
ELIZABETH MACOMBER. ‘surface for the foot of the pedestrian. The 

Of her there was some notice in the Memoir incoming waves, with their ceaseless roll and 
of Lydia Hallock. She was an approved murmur, were breaking in long lines of surf 


with a young friend, who had often borne me| 
company in botanical excursions, I took the) 


| 
for a number of miles down the beach, which | 


wishes to land. | 


bayberry and cedar bushes, and showing on| 


|above. 
joperculum had been tilted over, the inner or 
straight edge remaining nearly stationary like 


His decease was at an ad- eSt; and it was an interesting sight to no-| 


holder, however often witnessed. As each 
successive wave rolled and curled and spread 
over the surface of the shore, it brought with 
it shells and sea-weeds and various other mat- 
ters, many of which were left on the wet sand, 
as it retired. In some places these were ac- 
cumulated in much greater quantities than 
others, probably owing to the curve of the 
shore, the slope of the ground, or other local 
causes. 

One such spot was at the most southern 
point reached during this day’s excursion. 
Here the ground was so completely covered 
witb shell-fish, of various kinds, that it could 
not be traversed without walking on shells 
and crushing the more delicate varieties. 
Mingled with the empty shells, were multi- 
tudes whose inhabitants were still alive, whose 
motions we watched with much interest. 
Among these were a number of the apple shell 
(Natica) described in the previous “ Sea-side 
Ramble ;” and some of them were very pretty. 
The general color of the shell above was a 
bluish-pearl, on the under-side approaching to 
white; and, in some of the specimens, these 
contrasted finely with the purplish liver-color 
of the inside, which spread over part of the 
outside base. The thin translucent plate of 


j|horn which formed the operculum, or door of 


entrance, showed in its lines of structure the 
same spiral formation as the other parts of 
the covering; and the accuracy with which 
it fitted the curved opening to the inner 
chambers inhabited by the animal, was quite 
remarkable. . 

Several of these Naticas had protruded the 
thick fleshy foot or organ of locomotion—a 
muscular mass with a wavy outline, possess- 
ing the power of contraction and expansion. 
They were probably seeking to bury them- 
selves in the sand, by its motions, but many 
of them with little success, for the shells were 
so crowded and heaped together, that the 


|sand beneath was almost inaccessible to those 
the sandy bottoms of small streams of water. | 


Where the foot was protruded, the 


a hinge, and leaving an opening along the 


outer curved edge of the shell, through which 
‘the foot was pushed. 


Several living specimens were transferred 
to basket and satchel for more careful exami- 
nation at home—and though some hesitation 


was felt at being instrumental in destroying 


the life of even a shell-fish, the fecling was 
mitigated by the thought, that, if left un- 
touched, many of them would sbare the fate 
of the former inbabitants of the hundreds of 
empty shells around them, which had perished 
from exposure to sun and weather—tbeir 
great mother, the ocean, having rutblessly cast 
them out from her embrace and protection. 
After one of the Naticas bad been killed 
with hot water, it was removed from the 
shell, an operation which required consider- 
able exertion of muscular force; and it was 
found that the body was coiled into the inner- 


storm or unusually high tide, and left to bleach | most circle of the spiral. 
It was now nearly the! 


In the previous article it was mentioned 
that the Natica attacks other shell-fish, bor- 
ing a hole through the shell and thus reach- 
ing its prey. We found several small clam- 
shells, which had been thus treated. Imme- 
diately above the point where the two valves 
of the clam are hinged together a round hole 
of about one-fourth of an inch in diameter 
had been neatly bored. J. W. 





For “ The Friend.” 
Advices of Daniel Bowly. 


The following extracts have been taken 
from the interesting and instructive account 
of Daniel Bowly, Jun., given in the 3rd vol. of 
Piety Promoted. May the readers of “The 
Friend,” especially the young, peruse the en- 
tire narrative of this dear Friend, who de- 
parted this life in 1793, in the 26th year of 
his age. 

“ How many times,” said he, “have I been 
preserved from death, times more than I can 
remember! Ah, bow often have some of us 
been raised, asit were from death! We should 
often think of it, and how we have answered 
the kind intention. It may not be so again. 
The next may be the last time. Then do let 
us begin to prepare and do everything that 
is required of us. 1 believe plainness of dress 
is. Weare indeed a chosen people, and what 


may not be wrong in others issoinus. Plain-| 


ness of dress is as a hedge about us. The 
world is not then seeking our company. Do 
remember what our Saviour said, ‘ Whosoever 
denieth me before men, him will I also deny 
before my Father who is in heaven.’” 


“ How little satisfaction results from a life! 


of pleasure, attending places of diversion, &c. 


Ah, the disappointments such mect with! I} 


believe bitter portions are often their lot.” 
He observed how he had been struck, when 
at those places of amusement, with a convic- 


tion that he was far more blamable than bis! 


companions, who bad not so guarded an edu- 
cation; that, however innocently some of them 
attended, it was not so with him. “Our pro- 
fession,” said he, “is a very exalted one; and 
if we keep to it, would make us as lights in 
the world. Our religion teacheth us to be- 
lieve in immediate communication with God, 
through his beloved Son; which is an unspeak- 
able privilege to all who attend to it: and 
wonderful condescension! that He who is 
Lord of all, should thus notice poor man ; and, 


time after time, be visiting with the offers of 


his mercy to insure our happiness ; visitations 
we should be very careful not to reject, as 
being a common favor, and think we will ac- 
cept them at some future time. For, though 


the Almighty is long-forbearing and deligbt-| 


eth in mercy, we know not when may be the 
last offer of bis grace to assist us in the work 
of salvation. What a dreadful thing would it 
be to withstand the last!” 

He recommended, that after being at meet- 
ing, and having been favored there with ten- 
der impressions of good, great care be taken 
not to lose them, by too soon entering into 
conversation, concerns of business, or atten- 
tion to anything of'a contrary nature, whereby 
the mind might be deprived of the benefit in- 
tended. He cautioned some of his friends to 


beware of the fatigues and incumbrances of 


business, saying, “ It will not do for those who 
have been all the week in the hurry of busi- 
ness to go to meetings, and appear before the 
Lord in form only. A man whose time is 
wholly engrossed in business in common, if he 
goes to meetings pretty constantly, and sits 
there two hours, yet it is to be feared bis 
thoughts will be engaged on that which takes 
up the greater part of his time ; and if it be 
80, it is great mockery of God. Neither will 
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THE FRIEND. 


Him. A man ought to provide for his family, 
and carry on a proper business, but it should 
by no means be the first object, for riches will 
be nothing in the end.” 
CONSOLATION. 
The darkest night upon the earth descending, 
Unlit by e’en a star’s most feeble ray, 
Is oft the herald of a brighter day, 
Whose golden dawn, in rarest colors blending, 
Spreads out in heaven the sun’s resplendent way. 


Selected. 


The awful tempests, o’er the ocean raging, 

Mix with the deadened salts the livening air, 
Which, breathing freshness to the dulses fair, 
Cause all the shadowy depths, the storm assuaging, 

To bloom in beauties delicate and rare. 


Such are our trials, such our tribulations, 
Our blighted hopes, our dreams that are but dreams; 
And that which only for our downfall seems, 

Proves often, in its bitter ministrations, 
To heal and strengthen like Siloam’s streams. 


Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 

O Lord of life! when Thy blest feet 

Once trod this lower world of ours, 
No lesson didst Thou teach so sweet 

As that from beasts, and birds and flowers ! 
The fox’s den, the sparrow’s fall, 

The lily in its summer pride, 
The oxen’s crib, the coney small, 

That burrows in the green hill-side— 
All these, Thy wisdom made to be 

A sign of love for men to see! 


O Lord of life! upraise that sign 
Within our hearts, and make us feel 
The earth, the sky, the sea are Thine, 
Their fleeting forms, Thy love reveal ! 
Their garb surpassing king’s array, 
Is here before our eyes to see 
To-day, as in that older day, 
When Jesus walked in Galilee, 
And taught mankind his Father’s power 
In humblest beast, and bird and flower, 
—From “ Band of Mercy.” 


Selected. 
THE LOOM OF LIFE. 
All day, all night, I can hear the jar 
Of the loom of lite, and near and far 
It thrills with its deep and mufiled sound, 
As the tireless wheels go always round. 


Busily, ceaselessly goes the loom, 

In the light of day and the midnight’s gloom, 
The wheels are turning early and late, 

And the woof is wound in the warp of fate. 


Click, clack! there’s a thread of love wove in; 
Click, clack ! another of wrong and sin; 

What a checkered thing will this life be 
When we see it unrolled in eternity ! 


Time, with a face like mystery 

And hands as busy as hands can be, 

Sits at the loom with his arm out-spread, 

To catch in its meshes each glancing thread. 


When shall this wonderful web be done? 

In a thousand years, perhaps, or one ; 

Or to-morrow? Who knoweth ? Not you or I, 
But the wheels turn and the shuttles fly. 


Are we spinners of wool for this life-web—say ? 
Do we furnish the weaver a thread each day ? 
It were better then, O my friend, to spin 

A beautiful thread, than a thread of sin. 


Ah, sad-eyed weaver, the years are slow, 

But each one is nearer the end, I know; 

And some day the last thread shall be woven in— 
God grant it be love instead of sin. 


The hardness that comes over a young 
man’s face after he has made up bis mind that 
be will not be a Christian, and the flippant, 
it do to go on in an outward show of dress or|satirical spirit that shows itself in the young 
address, if not true worshippers of the Lord,| woman who has done the same, bode no good |look back on the past week, I sce cause for 
in spirit and in truth. They must daily give /|for this life in any of its aspects, and only evil| mourning over my vanity and folly. Escaped 


up their minds to Him, daily retire to worship|for that which is to come. 








LS, 


For “‘ The Friend,” 
Hannah More. 


(Continued from page 260.) 

To the same, “ Our village of Shipbam hag 
suffered dreadfully from a raging fever; we 
lost seven in two days, several of them our 
poor children. Figure to yourself such a yig. 
itation in a place where a single cup of broth 
cannot be obtained ; for there is none to give 
if it would save a life. Iam ashamed of my 
comforts when I think of their wants; a wi. 
dow to whom weallow a little pension, burp. 
ed her only table for firing ; another, one of 
her three chairs. I had the comfort, however, 
of knowing that poor Jones distributed what 
we sent most conscientiously, and ran the 
risk of walking into the pits with which the 
place abounds, and which were 80 covered 
by snow that be was near being lost. ‘No 
words,’ be wrote me, ‘could describe the sen. 
sations of this pvor village at seeing a wagon 
load of coal we sent enter the place!” I feel 
indignant to think that so small a sum can 
create such feelings, when one knows what 
sums one has wasted. Most providentially 
we had a most respectable mistress at the 
school, who entered so tenderly into their 
wants that they would send to fetch her at 
midnight, and she supplied all the sick with 
broth, medicine, &c.” 

To the same, “ One great object in our es 
tablishment of the poor women’s clubs bas 
been to back with penal statutes the religious 
instructions of the schools. This summer I 
have had the satisfaction of seeing the first 
dawn of hope on a subject of great difficulty 
and delicacy. My young women who were 
candidates for the bridal presents which I be- 
stow on the virtuous, gravely refused to asso- 
ciate with one who had been guilty of gross 
conduct; whereas it used to afford matter for 
horrid laughter and disgusting levity. It was 
a very trying matter to me, for I thought it 
my duty at one of our late anniversaries, in 


‘the presence of three hundred people and half 


a dozen clergy, to deliver a solemn remon- 
strance on this very subject. * * * The 
worst of our business is, that having so many 
places, and all at a good distance from each 
otber, to look after, when all goes smoothly 
in one place, something breaks out in another, 
and hinders the instruction of the children 
and parents. The teaching of the teachers 
is not the least part of the work; add to 
this, that baving about thirty masters and 
mistresses, with under teachers, one has to 
continually bear with the faults, the ignor 
ance, prejudice, bumors, misfortunes and debts 
of these poor well-meaning people. I hope, 
however, that it teaches one forbearance, and 
it serves to put me in mind how much God 
has to bear from me. I now and then com- 
fort Patty in our journeys home at night, by 
saying that if we do these people no good, I 
hope we do some little good to ourselves.” 

We now pass over a period of two years, 
and quote some extracts from her diary.— 

“Jan. 19, 1794. Heard of the death of Gib- 
bon, the historian, the calumniator of the 
despised Nazarene, the derider of Christian- 
ity. Awful dispensation! * * * How many 
souls have his writings polluted.” 

Sunday, 23rd. “ Had a comfortable reli- 
gious day. I see the need of doing the duty 
of every day in its day. * * * Whenl 
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to peace, leisure and retirement, where I had/nical writers had indeed used various arts to| word that I forgave him and would pray for 
janned much progress to my own mind, I find|alienate the people from the church by un-|bim.” 
slanguor, a drowsiness, a deadness. Sloth|dermining their respect for its ministers. 


(To be continued.) 





nuch time wasted which I had devoted to 
improvement. Let these continual discover- 
es make me humble. All bas been peace and 
quiet without, that has induced carelessness 


within. The calm of prosperity is not good 
for the soul.” 
May 6. “Came to Fulham to my dear 


bishop—mucb kindness—literary and elegant 
society ; but the habits of polished life, even 
of virtuous and pious people, are too relaxing. 
Much serious reading, but not a serious 
spirit ; good health with increased relaxation 
of mind , thus are the blessings of God turned 
against myself.” 

July 13. * * “ Have much business on 
my hands at this time ; and though it is all of 
acharitable and religious nature, (for 1 hum- 
bly design never to have any other,) yet still 
the detail of it draws away my soul and 
thoughts from God. When shall I be puri- 
fied ?” 

“September. Confined this week with 
four days’ headache; an unprofitable time— 
thoughts wandering—little communion with 
God. I see by every fresh trial that the time 
of sickness is seldom the season for religious 
improvement. This great work should be 
done in health, or it will seldom be well done.” 
The biograpby states, “ The institution of 
Sunday-schools, which originated with the 
benevolent Raikes, had enabled multitudes of 
the lower classes to read ; and no one more 
rejoiced at this improvement of their condi- 
tion, nor, to the extent of her power, more 
laboriously contributed to it, than H. More. 
Bat she began to fear that without some ex- 
traordinary efforts, their very advantages 
might become a source of much evil. The 
multiplication of corrupt tracts, which were 
dispersed with incredible industry, called for 
some permanent antidote. To teach the poor 
toread, she now saw, was putting a danger- 
ous engine into their bands, unless safe and 
salutary reading was also provided. The 
friends of insurrection, infidelity and vice, 
carried their exertions so far as to load asses 
with their pernicious pampblets, and to get 
them dropped, not only in cottages and in 
highways, but into mines and coal pits.” * 
“When she considered the multitudes whose 
sole reading was limited to those vicious per- 
formances, and that the temptation was ob- 
traded upon them in the streets, or invitingly 
bung out upon tbe wall, or from the window, 
she thought the evil she wished to oppose 
was so exceedingly diffused, as to justify her 
employing such remedial means as were likely 
to become effectual, both by their simplicity 
and brevity. Being aware that sermons, 
catechisms and other articles of preceptive 
piety were abundantly furnished by the ex- 
cellent institutions already formed, she pre- 
ferred what was novel and striking to what 
was merely didactic. As the school of Paine 
had been laboring to undermine, not only re- 
ligious establishments, but good government, 
by the alluring vehicles of novels, stories, and 
songs, she thought it right to fight them with 
their own weapons. As she had observed 
that to bring dignities into contempt, and to 
render the clerical character odious, was a 
favorite object with the enemy, her constant 
aim was to oppose it in the way she thought 
most likely to produce effect. The Jacobi- 


gd self-love getting a strong dominion, and|She therefore scarcely ever produced a tract 


into which it was not a part of her plan to 
introduce an exemplary parish priest. As 
she proposed to undersell the trash she meant 


to oppose, she found that the expense would 
prevent the possibility of ber carrying out 
the scheme without a subscription, and she 
no sooner published proposals of her plan than 
it was warmly taken up by the wisest and 
best characters in the country. The success 
surpassed her most sanguine expectations. 
Two millions of publications were sold in the 
first year—a circumstance perbaps new in the 
annals of printing. The exertion it required 
to produce, or to procure from others (two 
or three of her friends and one of ber sisters 
occasionally assisted her) three tracts every 
month for three years, to organize the plan, 
and to keep up a correspondence with the 
various committees formed in almost every 


part of the kingdom, materially undermined | 


her health ; and this was not the only sacri- 
fice she made to her country and to humanity ; 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Tract Association of Friends. 

Seventy years having now elapsed since 
the organization of this Association, I have 
thought that many Friends might be inter- 
ested in knowing the aggregate amount of 
work it has accomplished ; also its present 
condition and future prospects. During the 
earlier years of its existence, the publications 
were of Tracts only, and the field of distribu- 
tion was mostly in the limits of Philadelphia 
and the Eastern Yearly Meetings. There 
was & pretty steady increase, until the sepa- 
ration of 1827-8 caused a decided falling off 
for several years. About this time 7,500 
pampblets were given out, bearing on the 


|points at issue. 


In 1838 the “ Moral Almanac” was first 


|publisbed, and it is still issued annually. 


Up to Third month Ist, 1886, 346,506 copies 
had been taken from the Depository. 
In the year 1844, it was first decided to 





she devoted to these labors that time which 
she might have employed in writings that 
would have greatly increased her yearly in- 


come—an increase which her large disburse- | 
ments for ber schools must have rendered ex-| 


pedient. Perceiving that they bad not only 
made their way into kitchens and nurseries, 
but into drawing-rooms, she at length judged 
it expedient to have them bandsomely print- 
ed in three volumes.” 


Extract from a Letter to one of her Sisters. 


London, 1795. “I paid my visit to Glou- 
cester House yesterday. Lady Waldegrave 
presented me to the duchess. We had two 
hours solid, rational, religious conversation. 
It would be too little to say that the duchess’ 
behavior is gracious in the extreme. She 
bebaved to me with the affectionate familiar- 
ity of an equal; and though I took the oppor- 
tunity of saying stronger things of a religious 
kind than perbaps she had ever heard, she 
bore it better than any great person I ever 
conversed with, and seemed not offended at 
the strictness of the gospel. I was resolved 
to preserye the simplicity of my own charac- 
ter, and conversed with the greatest ease. 

* * The duchess presented me to Prin- 
cess Sophia and Prince William. The man- 
ners of these two young personages were very 
agreeable. They found many kind things to 
say to me, and conversed with the greatest 
sweetness and familiarity. * * The duchess 
quoted the “Shepherd of Salisbury Plain” 
two or three times, and told me ofa little ad- 
ventureshe bad had. She desired Lady Mary 
Mordaunt (one of her ladies of the bed-cham- 
ber) to stop an orange-woman, and ask her if 
she ever sold ballads. ‘No, indeed,’ said the 
woman, ‘I don’t do anything so mean ; I don’t 
even sell apples!’ This diverted them, as they 
did not know there were so many ranks and 
gradations in life. With some difficulty, how- 
ever, they prevailed on her to condescend to 
sell some of our little books, and in a few 
hours she came back, showing them two shil- 
lings, she had cleared by her new trade.” * * 
“ Poor Lord Orford has been seriously ill, and 
is far from recovered. I was told that, as he 
lay in bis bed, be cried out, ‘I wish I bad not 
scolded poor Hannah More for being so re- 
ligious! I hope she forgives me.’ I sent him 


print small books suitable for children and 
youtb. This department of work has grown 
in the hands of the Managers until they have 
circulated altogether 90,605 of these books. 

The same year a set of stereotype plates of 
“Dymond on War,” was presented to the 
Association, and after 1400 copies had been 
struck off, the plates appear to have been de- 
stroyed by a fire that occurred in Ranstead 
place, a few years after the presentation. 

In their Report of Third month 14th, 1848, 


ithe Managers say: “In addition to the usual 


circulation of Tracts, the Managers were en- 
gaged to prepare, on the occasion of an illumi- 
nation designed to celebrate the martial vic- 
tories of the United States armies in Mexico, 
a short address, showing the inconsistency of 
such rejoicings in the destruction of our fel- 
low men, which was generally distributed 
throughout the city of Philadelphia and dis- 
tricts. It was also inserted in some of the 
daily papers in this city, and republished by 
Friends in New York. Some were sent to 
several of the neighboring cities. It is be- 
lieved the effort to call the attention of the 
public to the subject was seasonable, and pro- 
ductive of benefit. Several instances have 
been related of individuals, whose minds were 
arrested by the reading of the address, and 
they prevented from participating in the il- 
lumination.” ‘There were 17,500 copies of 
this address circulated. 

| Select Readers, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, first ap- 
peared in the year 1850. They are still 
valued and used as text-books in some schools. 
Altogether 12,693 of the series have been sold. 

“ Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes of 
Friends” appeared in 1870, and “ Musings 
jand Memories” in 1874. Of the former, 5,171, 
and 2,471 of the latter are reported to have 
been disposed of. 

The circulation of the other publications 
has been as follows: Tracts, 6,651,145; Me- 
moir of D. Backhouse, 1000; Penn’s Rise and 
Progress, 200; bound volumes, 5,753 ; Sermon 
on the Mount, 130,404; Selections from Solo- 
mon’s Proverbs, 85,583; Calendars, 4,097. 
The whole number of publications of the 
Tract Association for the seventy years has 
been 7,204,226; being an average of 105,157 
annually. 

The revival of auxiliary associations in the 
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racts circulated in the West and in Canada, 
through their assistance, is an encouraging 
feature. An addition of five of these auxili- 
aries bas been made in the last twelve months, 
four in Canada and one in Iowa; making 
thirteen altogether now existing. The Tract 
Committee of Western Yearly Meeting bas 
ordered largely, and individuals in Kansas 
and some other Western States and ‘Territo- 
ries, as well as in other sections, manifest 
much interest in the same way. 

The distinctive.views of Friends on many 
subjects are concisely set forth in some of the 
series of Tracts. Many of those of a bio- 
graphical character are valuable on account 


of the illustrations they give of the efficacy of| 


Divine Grace on the heart of man in turning 
him from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God. Some treat of moral 
subjects, and others are adapted particularly 
to children. 

A Friend has presented a large book, ar- 


ranged so as to hold a specimen copy of eacb) 
This is to} 
be kept at Friends’ Bookstore, for the con-| 


Tract and juvenile book on band. 


venience of distributors, who can thus have 
an opportunity to inform themselves of the 
character of its several publications. It is 
proposed to print an index of subjects to place 
with this book, by which any special subject 
can be traced. This is not always shown by 
the title. 

An important work has been prosecuted by 
the Board of Managers the past two years. 
A considerable number of the stereotype 
plates needed renewing. Some of these plates 
were cast in 1824, and the larger number are 
more than twenty-five years old. 
them are in small type, and the lines not being 
separated by leads, are not attractive, par- 
ticularly to old eyes. The new plates are all 
in good-sized type, and invariably leaded. A 
better quality of paper can now be bought 


for the same price that was formerly paid for) 


a quality decidedly inferior. Some subjects 
are being rewritten, or have bad such changes 
as the lapse of time bas rendered needful. 
The improved appearance of the issues of the 
past two years has given much satisfaction. 
But the renewal of plates requires a con- 
siderable extra outlay of money. As yet our 
invested funds do not appear to have been 
encroached upon. Sbould it be needful in 
continuing this desirable work to call upon 
interested Friends for pecuniary assistance, 
it is to be hoped that a willing response will 
E. M. 


be made thereto. 
Philadelphia, 3d mo. 1st, 1886. 


calipers 

“A Lodging-Place of Wayfaring Men.”— 
Seattered along the travelled roads in the 
East, at a day’s journey from each other 
generally, are found curious structures, built 
in the form of a hollow square, or of a bol- 
low oblong. These are the kbans or cara- 
vansaries, at which the wayfaring men put 
up for the night. The khan is sometimes 
built of hewn stone, but oftener of rougher 
materials, mud or wood. In the large court 
in the centre the animals may be unloaded, 
while the travellers find their sleeping-places 
in the rooms of the enclosing building. In 
the centre is generally a fountain or tank, 
for the supply of men and beasts. Entrance 
to the khan can only be obtained through a 
large gate on one of the sides, which is care- 


l 
past three years, and the large number of 
I 


Some of| 








travellers who have sought refuge within. 
The khan is no more a place of settled habi- 
tation than is one of our railroad hotels. 
This adds force to the prophet’s wish that he 
might flee to a caravansary in the wilderness, 
where there would be none who knew him, 
and where the only men whom be would see 
would be tbe desert-travellers who come to 
rest for a night only, and who go their ways 
on the morrow.—Selected. 


; 7 Selected. 
Modern Revivalism. 


The following from the pen of Charles 
Spurgeon, seems not only descriptive of the 
class more especially alluded to, but is too 
true a portraiture of new-fashioned and modi- 
fied Quakerism also: 

“The surface excitement is too often mis- 
taken for the work of God in the soul. Some- 
times we are inclined to think that a very 
great portion of modern revivalism has been 
more a curse than a blessing, because it bas 
led thousands to a kind of peace, before they 
have known their misery; a restoring the 
prodigal to the Father’s house, and never 
making him say, ‘Father, I have sinned.’ 
How can be be healed who is not sick ? or he 
be satisfied with the bread of life, who is not 
hungry? The old-fashioned sense of sin is 
despised, and consequently a religion is run 
up before the foundations are dug out. Every- 
thing in this age is shallow, so far as men’s 
souls are concerned. The consequence is, 
that men leap into religion and then too of- 
ten leap out again. Unhumbled they came 
to the church, unhumbled they remained in 
it, and unhumbled they go from it.” 

A man’s fault-finding power is commonly 
the measure of his wortblessness. The less 
he does in the world, the more he finds fault 
with those who are doing anything. If a 
man is in dead-earnest in bebalf of reform, or 
of improvement and progress, or of any under- 
taking whatsoever, he is more likely to think 
of that for which he lives and labors, than of 
the shortcomings or overdoings of those who 
are with him in his work, or are earnestly at 
work in another direction. But if he has 
nothing else to enlist his energies, then he is 
in a good state for fault-finding.—Selected. 


Natural History, Science, &. 

Sympathy Among Birds—One day while I 
was studying the robin, a great uproar arose 
in the orchard. Robin voices were heard in 
loud cries, and instantly those near the house 
took wing for the scene of distress. With my 
glass I could see many robins flying about 
one spot, and diving one after another into 
the grass, where there was a great commo- 
tion and cries of some other creature—I 
thought a hen. The robins were furious, 
and the fight grew very warm, while every 
now and then a small object was tossed into 
the air. 

Hurrying down to the scene of the war- 
fare, I found that the creature in the grass was 
a ben-turkey with one chick. She was wild 
with rage, shaking and tossing up what looked 
like another young turkey, and the robins, 
evidently taking the side of the victim, were 
delivering sharp pecks and scolding vigor- 
ously. Securing with some difficulty the 
object of her fury, I found it to be a young 
robin, which had fallen from a nest and 


fully closed at night for the protection of the! which, no doubt, the usually meek turkey 
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thought threatened danger to her own jp. 
fant.—Olive Thorne Miller. 

Manufacture of Aluminum.—The Cowles 
Company, of Lockport, N. Y., employ elee. 
tricity to produce the high degree of heat 


necessary for the reduction of this metal. 4 ~~ 
one-hundred horse power electric current jg — 
used for this purpose, and is passed through ” . 
two immense carbons, similar, except in gige a r 
to the ordinary electric light carbons, which r re 
project through the walls of a furnace of fire. ar 
brick, and the points of which nearly touch Fret 
each other within the furnace. Around the a 1 
inside ends of these is a cavity lined with Te 
limed charcoal to protect the walls of the ae 
furnace from the intense heat, and in this the oie 
ore to be reduced is placed, mixed with wl . 
broken charcoal. The current is then turned He p 
on, and as the operation proceeds the carbon the 
points are withdrawn further from each exact! 
other until they are finally brought entirely § rossi 
outside the mass of molten metal. When the e de 
furnace is opened the bronze is found ing Sees 
pure ingot at the bottom. It is believed that J jyis 
this process will revolutionize the manufae. Repul 
ture of aluminum, and will open up many a 
new uses for it which have hitherto been im. | py, ( 
practicable on account of its extreme cost, 9 of Be 
While its specific gravity is only about one J 4 cary 
third that of iron, its tensile strength for § more 
equal areas of section is nearly twice a8 § fom 
great, and it also possesses great stiffness and 9 4)) jr 
resistance to corrosion. The Cowles Com- § jaye 
pany is now manufacturing it principally in J gnq j 
a bronze formed by combination with cop- J ean 
per, but expect soon to put the pure alumi- § gmail 
num on the market at little more than one- prese 
third of its former price.— The American. ment 
Proposed Irrigation in Asia.—The Russians } gome 
have fixed their minds, says Engineering, on | but t 
the formation of a new oasis, as large as that J Rom; 
of Merv, along the new frontier to the Oxus, | with 
which the Afgban delimitation commission ] dered 
will delineate as soon as the spring weather J ogtin,: 
enables it to to quit its winter quarters J toxty 
The scheme provides for cutting the bank of ting 
the Oxus, and allowing the water to flow | whic 
afresh through some ancient channels rum § seem, 
ning toward Merv. There is no great novelty | seam 
in the idea, the Oasis of Khiva being formed jg to 
entirely of country irrigated by an elaborate | The 
system of canals running out from the Oxus § furth 
near its entrance into the Aral Sea. The } yery 
channels already run into the desert in other } chem 
places, and a careful series of levels, taken J mist; 
during the autumn, show that if the bank } serg 
of the river be cut, and the channels cleared | mon 
of drift in one or two places, the water will } hold 
run freely for sixty or seventy miles. gene 
Causes of Fire.—The Home InsuranceCom- } g the 
pany, of New York, publishes a circular Ca 
with a colored diagram, showing the com ] In 
parative number of fires in the United States | the g 
in 1884, arising from different causes, of thes } to be 
incendiarism is much the most fruitful; and | Yor 
next comes defective flues. The circular says: } fire ; 
“A very noticeable feature of this diagram § ican 
is the large proportion of fires occurring from J ter | 
strictly preventable causes, the major portion | the 1 
of which could have been avoided by thé fas q 
exercise of ordinary prudence and foresight 7 It js 
Good foundations and careful pointing of} heay 
joints inside and outside of flues; the use of J over 
metal receptacles for matches used and ] wate 
unused ; the use of high grade oils in lamps} Jing ; 
substituting ‘thoughtfulness’ for careles® } bust 
ness; burning greasy, oily or paint rags t |oxid 
prevent spontaneous combustion, and numer |thre 
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gus other minor attentions to seemingly tri- 
yial things, would do much to reduce this 
ypnual sacrifice of the national wealth to the 
use of ‘preventable fires.’” 

Cuvier on Tight-Lacing.—The great natu- 
rlist, Cuvier, was walking one day with a 
young lady who was a victim of tight-lacing 
ina public garden in Paris. A lovely blos- 
som upon an elegant plant drew from her an 
expression of admiration. Looking at her 
ale, thin face, Cuvier said: “You were 
like this flower once ; to-morrow it will be as 
ou are now.” Next day he led her to the 
game spot, and the beautiful flower was 
dying. She asked the cause. “This plant,” 
replied Cuvier, “is an image of yourself. I 
will show you what is the matter with it.” 
He pointed to a cord bound tightly around 
the stem, and said: “You are fading away 
exactly in the same manner under the com- 
pression of your corset, and you are losing 
by degrees all your youthful charms, just 
because you have not the courage to resist 
this dangerous fashion.”—The Washington 
Republic. 

A Rare Collection—Under this heading 
The Christian Advocate describes a collection 
of Egyptian woolen and linen cloths, made by 
acarpet manufacturer of Vienna. It includes 
more than three hundred specimens, dating 
from the fourth to the ninth centuries, and 
all in good preservation. The specimens 
have almost all been excavated from tombs, 
and it took many years to collect, sort and 
clean them. They are stitched on large and 
small folios of card-board, with fly-leaves to 
preserve them from dust, and every frag- 
ment can be easily and closely examined. 
Some of the fragments are only a foot square, 
but the large specimens comprise an entire 
Roman toga, said to be the only one extant, 
with purple clavi, and a great many embroi- 
dered dresses. The collection is most inter- 
esting as showing not only samples of cloth 
textures in every variety, but also of knit- 
ting, crewel work and needlework. That 
which ladies call the double-chain stitch 
seems to have been as familiar to Egyptian 
seamstresses sewing with bone needles as it 
isto workers of the modern sewing-machine. 
The details of some of the garments seem 
further to prove once again that there is 
very little new under the sun. There is a 
chemise of the sixth century which might be 
mistaken for a modern jersey of navy-blue 
serge, and it is curious to find that the com- 
mon blue check pattern of English house- 
hold dusters and work-house aprons was in 
general use among the Egyptians more than 
a thousand years ago. 

Carbonic Acid Gas asa Fire Extinguisher.— 
Incommenting on the recent experience of 
the steamship Crystal, which was discovered 
to be on fire in mid-ocean, and ran on to New 
York with hatches battened down and the 
fire raging below stairs, the Scientific Amer- 
ican insists on the necessity of providing bet- 
ter precautions in such cases, and mentions 
the many qualifications of carbonic acid yas 
48a fire extinguisher in the hold of a vessel. 
It is readily procured and cheap. It is 
heavier than air, and can therefore be poured 
Over a fire very much as one would pour 
water. It is not only incapable of support- 
ing combustion, but is itself perfectly incom- 
bustible, being the product of the complete 
oxidation of carbon. Even when diluted with 
three volumes of air it will still extinguish 
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fire. In the hold of a vessel nothing could be 
better. It would not affect the buoyancy of 
the ship, it would not damage the cargo in 
the slightest degree, and it would extinguish 
the fire as perfectly as an equal volume of 
water. The perfect inclosure of tbe bull 
makes it possible to fill the hold with carbon- 
ic acid gas up to the very port holes, and if 
these be closed, to the deck itself. As it is 
balf again as heavy as air, the carbonic acid 
gas would sink immediately to the bottom, 
and conflagration could svon be made impos- 
sible.-— The American. 


Items. 


—Rights of Colored People in New Jersey. — A 
colored Methodist minister lately carried on a suit 
before the Supreme Court of New Jersey, for the ad- 
mission of his children into certain public schools 
at Burlington. They were expected to attend a 
separate colored school established there, but he re- 
quested that they should be received into the schools 
of a higher grade, where the white children were 
taught. An act of New Jersey, passed in 1881, ren- 
ders the trustees liable to fine and imprisonment for 
excluding any child between the ages of 5 and 18, 
on account of religion, nationality or color. The 
laintiff asserts that wherever separate schools ex- 
isted, those for the colored children were inferior. 
The Court decided in his favor. 


—Drunkenness among the Basutos. —The trade in 
intoxicating drinks and drunkenness have increased 
so much among the Basutos that the missionaries 
have sent out a circular to the chiefs warning them 
of the perils of drunkenness, and exhorting them to 
take measures to counteract it. Before this paper 
was sent out, one of the chiefs, Lerotholi, had a 


dream that he saw the whole land inhabited by! 


whites, the blacks having all disappeared, and that 
a voice told him that this was the fruit of liquor- 
drinking. In consequence of this he became a strong 
opponent of liquor, and invited the other chiefs to 


join him. 


—Publicity of Marriages.—In giving his opinion 


in the Sharon-Hill divorce suit, Judge Deady of, 


the U.S. Circuit Court, strongly condemned private 
marriages “ evidenced only by a secret writing, and 
unaccompanied by any public recognition of each 
other as husband and wife.” Although in the eye 
of the law marriage is a civil contract between the 
parties, yet it is one of such a peculiar character and 
involves such important consequences to the family 


and the State, that it is altogether reasonable and} 


proper that due publicity should be given to it. 
Whatever form of marriage ceremony may be used, 
this important point would be covered by requiring 
that all marriages shall be made a matter of official 
record. This is the position taken by The Inde- 
pendent, which says, “ clandestine marriages almost 


always imply some wrong;” and adds, “ The law} 


regulates the dissolution of the marriage tie, and we 
hold that it should so regulate the formation of the 
tie that there cannot in law be any secret marriage.” 

— Tobacco and Selfishness.— Indifference or apathy 
with regard to the comfort of others, is one of the 
most remarkable effects of tobacco. No other drug 
will produce anything like it. The opium-eater 
does not compel you to eat opium with him. The 
drunkard does not compel you to drink. The 
smoker compels you to smoke; nay more to breathe 
the smoke he has just discharged from his own 
mouth.”—London Times. 


lege, Easton, Pa., have been suspended from recita- 
tion for hazing. At a meeting of the students reso- 


form, and declaring that in future the students will 
use their influence to prevent any recurrence. 


garian Empire. 





vanity, and their life in earthly pleasures. 


Hazing.—A number of students of Lafayette Col- 
lutions were adopted, denouncing hazing in every 


—Proselyting—A movement has been organized 
in Russia to endeavor to convert to the Greek 
Church the Catholic Czechs in the Austro-Hun- 


Woe to them that spend their days in 
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There seems to us so much of value in the 
suggestions contained in a letter addressed to 
the editor, commenting on the obituary no- 
tices which appear in our columns, that we 
insert the following extract from it. We be- 
lieve it is safest for those who prepare such 
notices to be moderate in their expressions, 
and not to permit their feelings of affection 
to lead them to use too strong language. 
The letter says :— 

“T have so frequently been struck with the 
ending of obituary notices in our ‘Friend,’ 
that I cannot longer refrain asking whetber 
the phrase, ‘her (or his) end was peace,’ could 
not be put in some other words, that would 
convey the same meaning. It really has be- 
come so common as to induce us to believe 
ithat, in some cases, a mistake may have been 
made by the writers of the weakness and 
worn-out condition of dear ones, as the close 
draws near, being in a state of perfect peace 
with their Maker—when in reality there bas 
‘not been a purifying and sanctifying process 
passed through, which only will enable us to 
end our lives in perfect peace. 

“In conversation with a friend with regard 

jto one obituary lately, she said, that it would 
ihave been much pleasanter to ber to have had 
‘that phrase omitted, as, although a very dear 
relative, she must say there had been no evi- 
dence of any softening or change, that she 
could truthfully say, ‘the end was peace ;’ but 
\that it was written by one who bad not been 
brought to know the baptism necessary for 
such an end, but who was a dearly attached 
member of the family ; and Jove for the indi- 
vidual had induced the writer to believe all 
| was well. 
It is not that I believe expression is always 
inecessary, and that those who are deprived ~ 
of this are cast out. God only knows our 
thoughts and our motives; and itis a great 
comfort, indeed, when we are permitted to 
have communion with Him who alone can 
give us peace in the end.” 








We have received from the author, Dr. J. 
J. Levick, an interesting pamphlet on the 
“Early Physicians of Philadelphia and its 
vicinity,” containing notices of those who 
practised the profession of medicine prior to 
the year 1700. 

One of the earliest of these was Dr. Daniel 
Wills, of Burlington. They were mostly 
members of the Society of Friends, and all of 
those resident in Philadelphia were Welsh—a 
fact which the author notes with evident plea- 
sure, as he is himself of Welsh descent. 

One of the most prominent among them 
was Dr. Thomas Lloyd, “a man whose great 
prominence as a preacher among the early 
Friends, and his distinguished services as a 
statesman, seem to have overshadowed his 
position and attainments as a physician ; so 
that these last are rarely spoken of in connec- 
tion with his name. And yet both in his na- 
tive and adopted country, Thomas Lloyd was 
a practitioner of medicine. In a ‘ testimony’ 
respecting him by bis friends in Wales, it is 
said of Dr. Lloyd, ‘he had a great practice in 
physic, with great knowledge and experience 
therein, and generally of good success, where- 
by it was often his lot to be amongst many ot 
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account in the world, and he was much loved 
and respected by them; yet being a man of 
tender spirit, he was conscientiously careful 
over his patients, whether poor or rich.’” 

He came to America in 1683, in the same 
vessel with Pastorius, the founder of Ger- 
rmantown; and the two scholars relieved the 
tedium of the voyage of eight weeks, by writ- 
ing and repeating to each other Latin verses. 
He died of a malignant fever in 1694. 

Thomas Lloyd and such men, were not only 
the first physicians but the first preachers 
statesmen and law-givers of Pennsylvania. 
“Through all the years that have passed, the 
influence of their lives, and the impress of 
their character, have marked the history of 
the Commonwealth.” 


’ 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Strates.—In the U.S. Senate, on the 18th 
instant, a bill was passed providing for a commission 
of five persons to investigate the alcoholic liquor traffic, 
its relations to revenue and taxation, and its general, 
economic, criminal, moral and scientific aspects in con- 
nection with pauperism, crime, social vice, public 
health and the general welfare of the people. The bill 
provides that the Commissioners shall be appointed by 
the President, with the consent of the Senate; that all 
of the Commissioners shall not be advocates of prohibi- 
tion, and that they shall serve without salary. 

On the 19th, in the same House, a bill was also passed 
“to establish a National Live Stock Highway and to 
promote commerce in stock between the States.” It 
sets apart for ten years as such highway the public 
lands in Range 41, along the east line of the State of 
Colorado, it being a fractional range, averaging about 
two miles in width. 

Propositions submitted by Vice President Hoxie, of 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad, after conferences with 
the Governors of Kansas and Missouri, have been under 
consideration the present week by the representatives 
of the Knights of Labor in St. Louis. On the 22d, the 
latter announced their rejection of the plan of adjust- 
ment proposed. 

A telegram from Oshkosh, Wisconsin, reports a re- 
markable atmospheric phenomenon there at 3 o’clock 
on the 19th instant. ‘‘ The day had been light, though 
slightly cloudy, when suddenly darkness began settling 
down and in five minutes it was dark as midnight. 
General consternation prevailed, people on the streets 
rushed to and fro, teams dashed along, and women and 
children beat precipitate retreats into cellars. All busi- 
ness ceased until the lights could be lighted. Not a 
breath of air was stirring. The darkness lasted from 
eight to ten minutes, when it passed off seemingly from 
west to east.” 

A telegram from Piqua, Ohio, says an enormous gas 
vein was struck there on the 17th instant, at a depth of 
400 feet. “The roar can be heard for squares.” 

The annual report of the Secretary of State for Wis- 
consin represents the population of that State for 1885, 
at 1,563,423, a gain of nearly one-fifth on the national 
census figures of five years ago. On the contrary, the 
area of the State is given as 34,359,246 acres, or 764 
square miles less than the U. 8. authorities state it at 
—4,450 square miles. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 457, 
which was 4 less than during the previous week, and 
17 more than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the whole number 233 were males, and 224 females: 
60 died of consumption ; 63 of pneumonia ; 31 of heart 


diseases ; 28 of convulsions; 19 of bronchitis; 15 of 
typhoid fever; 14 of paralysis; 11 of croup; 11 of 


diphtheria and 10 of scarlet fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8S. 44’s, 1123; 4’s, registered, 1253; 
coupon, 1263; 3’s, 103; currency 6’s, 1264 a 1364. 

Cotton was quiet at 9% cts. for middling uplands. 

Feed was in limited request at former rates. Sales 
of winter bran, spot, at $17 a $17.50 per ton. 

Petroleum.—Kefined was quiet, at 7} cts. for 70 Abel 
test, in barrels, and 84 cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Flour and Meal.—Trade’in flour was sluggish and 
prices were weaker to sell. Sales of 125 barrels Ohio, 
clear, at $4.50 ; small lots of winter, straight, at $4.75 a 
$4.874 ; 375 barrels winter patent, at $5.25 a $5.40; 125 
barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4.25, and 400 barrels do. 
patent, at $5.25 a $5.50. Rye-flour moved slowly at 
$3.50 per barrel for choice. 

Grain.— Wheat was dull and irregular, closing } a 1c. 


lower, with No. 2 red as follows: 3rd mo. 91 cts. bid 
and 913 cts. asked; 4th mo. 91} cts. bid and 91% cts. 
asked ; 5th mo., 924 cts. bid and 923 cts. asked; 6th 
mo., 934 cts. bid and 933 cts. asked. Car lots in ex- 
port elevator were quoted as follows: No. 3 red, 83 cts. ; 
No. 2 red, 91} cts.; No. 2 Del. red, 97 cts.; No. 1 Pa. 
red, 99} cts. Rye was quoted at 65 cts, per bushel for 
No. 2 Penna., in car lots. Corn options were quiet but 
steady, with No. 2 mixed closing as follows: 3rd mo., 
45} ets. bid, 46 cts. asked ; 4th mo., 46 cts. bid, 46} ets. 
asked; 5th mo., 46} cts. bid, 46} cts. asked; 6th mo., 
46} cts. bid, 47 cts. asked. Car lots were moderately 
active at former rates. Oats options were dull, and 4 
a 4c. lower. No. 2 white closed as follows: 3rd mo., 
394 cts. bid, 40 cts. asked; 4th mo., 39} cts. bid, 393 
cts. asked; 5th mo., 39} cts. bid, 39} cts. asked; 6th 
mo., 39} cts. bid, 394 cts. asked. Spot lots were not 
much wanted, and declined 4c. per bushel. 

Beef cattle were dull, although prices were no lower, 
at 2} a 6 cts. 

Sheep were dull, although no lower, at 2} a 5} cts. 

Lambs were dull, at 33 a 7} cts. 

Hogs were active at 63 a 63 cts. for western, and 6 a 
6} cts. for country. 

The receipts were: beeves, 2400; sheep, 7500; hogs, 
4500. 

ForEeIGN.—On the 17th instant, Robert Bannatyne 

Finlay, member for Inverness, moved in the House of 
Commons the second reading of his ‘Church of Scot- 
land Bill.” This opposes disestablishment and favors 
such reform of the Church as would practically 
amount to reconstruction. It aims, for instance, at 
removing all the obstacles which now exist to a re- 
union of the Free Church and the United Presbyterian 
with the Established Church. The Scotch Kadicals 
are determined in their opposition to this measure, 
and in this they receive the assistance of the Parnell- 
ites. After a prolonged discussion, Finlay’s motion 
| was rejected by a vote of 202 to 177. 
Joseph Chamberlain, President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, has placed his resignation in the hands of 
Gladstone. This action is understood to be in conse- 
quence of the Premier’s expropriation scheme. It is 
stated on what is believed to be reliable authority 
that Radical defection is increasing, and that Morley, 
Bright, Osborne, Morgan, Broadhurst, Heneage and 
other well known Liberal members in Parliament will 
join Chamberlain. 

Kin Kats, a graduate of the Normal School of Tokio, 
has been chosen by the Japanese Government to re- 
ceive three years’ training at the Government’s expense 
at the Salem (Mass.) Normal School, for the purpose 
of taking supervisory charge of the Normal Schools of 
Japan. She will be the first Japanese woman to be 
educated at the Government’s expense in Anterica. 

It is affirmed that there never has been any founda- 
tion for the statement that Gladstone intended to ask 
authority to issue a loan in order to secure funds to 
carry out his scheme to buy out the real estate owners 
of Ireland. It is now declared that the Premier in his 
scheme proposes the appointment of a commission of 
experts to fix the value of the various land properties 
in Ireland, which, at these valuations, are to be handed 
over to the possession of the Government in exchange 
for consols. In this way Ireland is to be made a deb- 
tor to the Empire for the entire amount paid to the 
landlords, together with interest, the whole sum to be 
repaid into the imperial treasury by Ireland in instal- 
ments within the term of fifty years, at the end of 
which term the lessees are to become the owners. 
This plan involves a domestic arrangement between the 
government of Ireland and the tenants—Ireland be- 
coming the tenant of the Empire and sub-letting to the 
occupiers at sums whose aggregate will include rent, 
taxes and a levy to meet the interest on the consols 
and create a sinking fund for their final liquidation. It 
necessarily involves Home Rule. 

It is semi-officially announced that Russia is mass- 
ing a large number of troops in Bessarabia. ‘The ob- 
ject is supposed to be to exercise a pressure upon 
Prince Alexander, of Bulgaria, whom the Russians 
suspect of conspiring with England to permanently 
cement the present union between Bulgaria and East- 


to the Governorship of the latter country, Russia 
claiming that his term is limited to five years. 

The Russian Government has taken steps to thor- 
oughly develop the petroleum fields of the peninsula 
of Apsheron, on the west coast of the Caspian Sea. It 
has also called a convention of scientists, engineers 
and oil producers, to meet at Baku, on the south side 
of the peninsula, on the 27th, to discuss plans for the 
promotion of the oil trade. Among the problems 
which this congress is desired by the Government to 








ern Roumelia by maintaining his claim to a life title! 


solve are the best methods for building up a ] 
trade in the export of Russian petroleum an the bee 
standards and rules to adopt. They are also to 
sider the subject of exempting from duty all articles 
utilized in the business of producing and refinj 
petroleum, and the best means to improve the harbor 
of Baku so as to facilitate the shipment of oil, 
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A Stated Meeting of the Committee having ch 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held 
Philadelphia on Sixth-day, 4th mo. 2nd, at LL aly, 
The Committee on Admissions and the Comm} = 
on Instruction will meet the same day, at 9 a. w 
The Visiting Committee, appointed to attend the ex. 
amination at the School, meet there on Second-dg 
evening, 29th instant. For the accommodation of this 
committee, conveyances will be at Westtown Station on Sa 
the 29th inst., to meet the trains that leave the city at 
2.47 and 4.55 Pp. M. A 
Wo. Evans, Clerk, 
Philada., Third mo. 1886. 
TRACT ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, 
The Annual Meeting of the Association will be held 
in the Committee-room of Arch Street Meeting-h 
on Fourth-day evening, the 31st instant, at 8 o'clock, = 
Friends generally are invited to attend. 
Epwarp Maris, Clerk. 
Friends’ Teachers’ Association of Philadelphia, will 
hold its last meeting for the season at the New School. 
house, 140 North Sixteenth St., on Seventh-day, Fourth Mc 
month 3rd, at 2.30 p.m. All are invited to attend, act 
Programme: 1. The Teaching of English in College in 
—President, Thomas Chase. 2. The Study of Litera in 
ture in Schools—H. N. Hoxie. 3. The Teaching of é 
Grammar—Chas. E. Gause, Jr. 4. English for Lit} 7° 
Children—Susanna Sharpless. hu 
R. Krre, Secretary, im 
oct Iv 
WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. jus 
Until further notice the stage will connect with the Mr 
9.03 train from Broad St. Station to convey pass WI 
to the school—all telegrams sent to West Chester, per J Joy 
Western Union Telegraph Company, will be tran att 
mitted to the school by telephone. the 
anc 
FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. sha 
The Committee having charge of Friends’ Selet§ ste 
Schools in Philadelphia, have erected a new building§ fy] 
at 16th and Cherry streets, for the accommodationd § goo 
their several schools. hi 
The building committee have carefully studied th§ ©! 
needs of both teachers and pupils, and have arrange § 800 
the building with a view to the greatest comfort fall 
convenience in prosecuting their work. Light, beat, par 
|and ventilation have claimed special care. At the tea 
|ing of school in the Ninth month next, the Committee | 
jintend establishing a Primary Department for girth; ret 
and they desire to secure the services of a womai this 
Friend, qualified by experience, to take charge of this} the 
school. Application may be made to her 
Edward Maris, 1106 Pine St. eve 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. all 
Mary D. Allen, 833 North Seventh St | 
Rachel S. Maris, 1106 Pine St. hea 
First mo. 25th, 1886. and 
——— spo 
Diep, on the 21st of Second month, 1886, Mary&} nes: 
STANLEY, wife of Thomas Binford Stanley, in the 88] dire 
year of her age, a member of Upper Springfield Month the 
ly Meeting of Friends, at Damascus, Columbianna , tec 
Ohio. She was a woman of a meek and quiet spitit Plec 
patient in suffering, faithful in the discharge of beg Was 
duty in her family relations, and kind and loving¥§ 1 t 
others. During the last week of her life, extreme W upo 
ness prevented her saying much, but she gave evident] gop, 
that she was prepared for the final change, and rep ho 
edly said, she was ready and willing to go. P 
through the mercies of a blessed Redeemer, she mor 
gathered, we believe, like a shock of corn fully ripyg Wou 
into the heavenly garner. | this 
——,, at her residence near Woodbury, N. J., Seco tak, 
mo. 18th, 1886, Mary H. Wurraxt, in the 80th y diffi 
of her age, an esteemed member of Woodbury Partick 
lar and Monthly Meeting of Friends. It is belieral men 
she possessed “the ornament of a meek and quiet spifh ple! 
| Which is in the sight of God of great price.” the 


